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THE "ARMING OF AN EPHEBE " QN A PRINCE- 
TON VASE 



[Plates X ? XI] 

Notwithstanding the apparent antiquity of the Athenian 
i<f>7)/3eia, descriptions of it or allusions to it in Greek writers, or 
illustrations of it on Greek monuments rarely antedate the 
middle of the fourth century. This is especially true of the 
literary sources. Our present guide with reference to the ephe- 
bic discipline is the lately recovered Constitution of Athens of 
Aristotle, written between 328 and 325 B.C. 1 The very word 
€<j>7)/3o<;, if we are to believe Girard's article on ephebi in D. £ $., 
Bid, Ant., is not used by writers of the fifth century, the 
concept apparently being expressed by vecoraroc in Thucydides 
and Aristophanes. 

The monumental material is also almost entirely later than 
the fifth century. Our earliest inscriptions referring to ephebes 
fall in the latter half of the fourth century, unless we include in 
that category the epitaph on the stele of Dexileos, the twenty- 
year-old knight who fell at Corinth in 394 B.C. There are, 
however, two vases of the black-figured and red-figured style 
respectively, which form exceptions to the generally late date 
of ephebic monuments and help to illustrate the institution 
as it was in the fifth, and even the sixth century. The first 
is an early black-figured Attic amphora, and the second a red- 
figured vase in the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, both described 
and reproduced by Conze. 2 The black-figured amphora repre- 
sents a young man facing to the right, clad in crested helmet 
and himation, with his shield behind him, resting against his 

1 Ed. Sandys ; In trod. p. xxxix. 

2 Ann. d. 1st. 1868, pp. 264-267, pis. H and I. 
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legs. He is pouring a libation over an altar -fire in the pres- 
ence of an old man who wears the long chiton and himation, 
and stands with right hand raised, grasping a sceptre in his left. 
Brunn and Conze saw in the scene an ephebe taking the oath in 
the sanctuary of Aglauros, the formula of which is preserved to 
us by Pollux and Stobaeus. 1 The red-figured vase in St. 
Petersburg is reproduced in Girard's article (Fig. 2677). It 
should date, according to the description of it given by Conze, 
about 450 B.C. An ephebe, facing left, equipped with spear and 
shield, and draped with the himation, 2 extends his right hand 
over an altar. An old man on the left of the altar holds out 
his right hand toward the youth in similar fashion, administer- 
ing the oath. Behind the ephebe, to the right, stands a Victory 
holding his helmet. The old man, according to Girard, per- 
sonifies the fiovXrj, before whom or whose representatives the 
oath was taken. 

We have no literary evidence for the ephebic discipline in 
the period represented by these vases, but in the descriptions of 
later writers elements may doubtless be found which belonged 
to the epheby in its earliest stage. Aristotle's description 
occupies chapter 42 of the Constitution of Athens. We learn 
from this that the appearance of the ephebes before their 
respective SrjpoTai was merely for the purpose of registration, 
and was attended with no ceremony. This was followed by 
the Sofa/jLaaia, or examination before the Council. After the 
ephebes had passed this test, their fathers, voting by tribes, 
chose three tribesmen over forty years of age, from whom the 
people selected a aoD^povtarr]^ icfrrjficop for each tribe, and then 
from the whole body of citizens there was elected the general 
director of all the ephebes or /coa/jLrjT^. Under the leadership 
of aaxfrpovMTTai and fcoa/j,r)Trj<; the youths made the rounds of the 
sanctuaries (t« lepa irepirfxBov), at which time they probably 
took the oath in the cave of Aglauros, and then departed for 
the Peiraeus, where they acted as garrisons, some in Munichia, 

1 Pollux, VIII, 105. Stobaeus, Florileg. 43, 48. Girard doubts the correct- 
ness of this interpretation, but gives no reasons, and the scene seems to me to 
be an earlier version of the oath-taking pictured on the red-figured vase. 

2 Conze says chlamys, but the garment has the oblong shape of the himation 
and is draped like it, while it does not in the least suggest a chlamys. 
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others in Acte. Their garrison duty, however, was in the nature 
of a training school rather than real military service, and this 
passage in the description is followed immediately by a list of 
their instructors and of their military exercises, and a descrip- 
tion of their mode of living. The formal presentation of arms 
to the ephebes did not occur until their year in the Peiraeus 
was finished. At this time, "after having displayed," says 
Aristotle, " at a public assembly in the theatre, their prowess 
in arms, and after having received from the city a shield and a 
spear, they patrol the country and spend their time in the 
fortified posts. For two years they do guard duty, costumed 
in the chlamys and exempt from all public obligations." At 
the end of the second year, at the age of twenty, the ephebe 
took his place among the citizens. 

We see from the above account that as the oath preceded 
the ephebe's first year, so the formal presentation of arms 
opened the second ; consequently, the helmet, shield, and spear 
which form the accoutrement of the ephebes who are taking 
the oath in our two vase-paintings are either put in for artistic 
effect, or are the arms used by the ephebe in his lessons in war- 
fare. We must remember, however, that a different arrange- 
ment may have existed a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
before Aristotle. This suggests the query: how old is the 
epheby, and how much of Aristotle's description may be re- 
garded as true for its earliest period ? 

The first question has never been definitely answered. 
Girard, who is disposed to be conservative, admits that it may 
have arisen before 500 B.C., and in fact there is no evidence 
against so early a date, while the military training of the youth, 
in some form or other, was obviously one of the first needs of an 
early state. The divinities invoked in the ephebic oath are of 
remote antiquity, and the black-figured amphora published by 
Conze may be regarded, it seems to me, as evidence of the 
existence of the ephebic discipline at least as early as 550 B.C. 
Now, of the customs recorded by Aristotle, the oath certainly 
belongs to the epheby in its earliest form. The other ceremony 
which seems to stand out in the description as an original ele- 
ment, is the public presentation of arms to the ephebe, with 
which his second year commenced. It is, in fact, the obvious 
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culmination of the training of young soldiers for the state ser- 
vice, and is probably to be classed with the oath as one of the 
ceremonies which always attended the transformation of the 
Athenian youth into the Athenian citizen. 

In the Princeton Art Museum there is an early black-figured 
Attic amphora (Fig. I), 1 which is decorated with a scene 
portraying, in my opinion, this arming 
ceremony as it existed in the sixth cen- 
tury. On the front (Plate X) we see 
an ephebe, facing right, with left shoulder 
draped in himation, standing between two 
old men dressed in long tunic and hima- 
tion, each holding a spear, while the one 
facing the youth holds out the spear in 
his right hand toward him. 2 To the right 
a youth, perhaps the ephebe's squire, reins 
the horse on which he is mounted into 
position before a third old man, who also 
holds a spear in his right hand, but rests 
it on the ground instead of presenting it. 
He, too, is dressed in long tunic and himation, and is accom- 
panied by another old man in similar but somewhat plainer 
costume. The back of the vase (Plate XI) is decorated with 
one of those representations of the " Departure of Warriors " 
which are very common on these amphorae. It is possible to 
see the ephebe and his squire in the two young men in the 
centre of the picture, but inasmuch as there is no necessary 
connection between the front and back of a vase, the com- 
plementary character of the departure scene is hardly to be 
insisted upon. 

The inscriptions were blurred in the burning of the vase, 
and are illegible. They are scarcely of importance in deter- 
mining the meaning of the scene, as in most representations 
of this kind on black-figured vases the names written beside 

1 The panel is 10|- in. by 14| in. In the reproduction, hatchings denote 
purple. The early date of the vase is shown by its shape, and the absence 
of any indication of folds in the draperies. 

2 The spear in the hand of the old man behind the youth was intended by 
the artist to rest on the ground, but the lower part was blurred in burning. 
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the characters are meaningless decorative imitations. Thus 
all the inscriptions on the "departure" or "arming" scenes 
given by Gerhard (Auserlesene Vasenbilder, IV, pis. cclxiv, 
cclxvii, cclxx) are meaningless. Apparently the only in- 
scribed black-figured vase in the British Museum which 
contains one of these representations is No. 306 in the Cata- 
logue of Vases, Vol. II, and the inscription is there described 
as an imitation. Even if our letters originally spelled intelli- 
gible names, we may gather what they would have been from 
the individual names in No. 1657 of Furtwangler's Cata- 
logue of the Vases in the Antiquarium at Berlin: 'Aydvcop, 
Aa7ra9 (?), Xopco, Ev/£a;£o?, Sdvdo^ (written beside a horse). 
This is the only scene of the kind which I have been able 
to find, whose inscriptions spelled real names, and in this 
case they are chosen at random, and do not affect the inter- 
pretation. 

The inscriptions out of the way, the scene is readily in- 
terpreted. We have the arming of an ephebe before us, 
which lacks entirely the domestic atmosphere ordinarily 
surrounding such scenes, and usually emphasized by the 
presence of women. The dog is scarcely an argument to the 
contrary, since a dog often appears on black-figured vases in 
situations where he is not only not needed, but scarcely de- 
sirable, as in mythological scenes, and occasionally in repre- 
sentations of a public character, e.g. a chariot race. 1 

The ceremonial attitude of the figures, especially of the 
filleted old man to the right of the ephebe, indicates a pub- 
lic occasion, and I am therefore led to regard our painting 
as a representation of the public arming of the ephebes as 
it existed in the sixth century. The old man who hands the 
spear to the standing youth, represents the official delegated 
to perform the ceremony, the ephebe standing for the col- 
lege as a whole. 

The subject is almost unique in vases, but some paintings 
reproduced by Gerhard may be compared with it. One 
black-figured scene, 2 representing three fully armed young hop- 

1 Furtwangler, Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, Nos. 1685 B, 1688 A, 1691 A, 
1903. 

2 Auserl. Vasenbilder, IV, pi. cclxii. 
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lites, facing whom, to the left, stands an old man, with an- 
other old man to the right of the warriors, may refer, as 
Gerhard says, to the arming ceremony. Gerhard's No. 
cclxiii represents a filleted old man facing right, and 
addressing two hoplites, behind whom stand two ephebes, 
with a third behind the old man, all in the attitude of spec- 
tators or auditors. The age of these hoplites, however, is 
uncertain, their faces being concealed by their shields. 

The mounted youth to the right in our scene is, perhaps, 
better interpreted as the squire of the ephebe. The old 
man to the right, it will be noted, is not handing his spear 
to the squire, but rests it on the ground. We have, then, 
an ephebe cavalryman receiving his two spears, with his 
squire mounted on and holding his horse. We are nowhere 
expressly told that the corps of ephebes included cavalry, 
but indirect evidence shows that it did, the horsemen appar- 
ently being recruited from young men of wealth. Aris- 
tophanes speaks of the good work done by the cavalry of 
the vecoTctToi at Solygia. 1 The relief on the stele of Dexileos, 
who Girard 2 thinks was still an ephebe when he fell, depicts 
him as a horseman. It is interesting to note that the knights 
who pass in review before the committee of the fiovkrj on the 
Orvieto cylix 3 are all youths, and also that the petasos and 
chlamys, the characteristic dress of ephebes in the fourth 
century, is not only used on red-figured vases to costume 
Hermes, Theseus, travellers, and huntsmen, but regularly as 
the dress of horsemen. The ephebic uniform may thus have 
been generalized from the costume of the mounted members 
of the college. 4 

The earliest monument which uses the petasos and chlamys 
distinctively as the ephebic costume seems to be the stele of 
Dexileos. The red-figured vase with the ephebe taking the 
oath drapes him in the himation, agreeing thus with the 

1 Knights, 604 ff. 2 I.e. p. 630, note 182. 3 Arch. Zeit. 1880, pi. xv. 

4 The existence of a corps of cavalry in the college seems to be shown by the 
references to training in horsemanship in the ephebic inscriptions. Cf. C.I.A. 
II, 478, fragm. a. 1. 20 : u ttjs re iv 8tt\ois kclI Ittttik^s acnerfcrecjs Tro\v</>povTlcr€CJs t 11 
fragm. C. 1. 8 : u iv 8ir\ois yvjj.va<riav kclI ttt\v trepl ret iirn-iKct. 4>t\oirovlav" II, 479, 
1. 29: u ttjs iv rots iiririKois [yvfivaa-las'}^'' 11,482, 1. 21 ; " rrjs rQv Xiriruv yv/j.va- 
<rLas." 
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sixth century monuments, like our vase, and Conze's Attic 
amphora, where the ephebe is given the himation. The 
youthful cavalrymen in the long procession of warriors on 
the black-figured Castellani cylix, now in the British Museum, 1 
have all the appearance of ephebes, and wear the himation 
without head-covering. Altogether, it seems that the dis- 
tinctive use of the petasos and chlamys arose in the fourth 
century, and that the icfyrjfieta was not distinguished by a 
particular costume in the earlier period. 

Aristotle says : Xa/3oWe? aairiha teal hopv irapa tt)? 7rd\eft)?. 
No shield appears in our painting, inasmuch as the shield, 
at least in the fourth and fifth centuries, and doubtless earlier, 
was not a regular part of the cavalry equipment. 2 This ac- 
counts for the use of a<nri8es to distinguish hoplites from the 
cavalry. 

It is to be regretted that the interpretation of so interest- 
ing a monument cannot be supported with literary evidence, 
showing the existence of the arming ceremony in the period 
of the early black-figured vases. In my opinion, however, the 
scene itself is ample proof. It is certainly the arming of a 
youth, and it differs vastly in its formal tone from the ordinary 
arming scenes, whose domestic character is felt at once. 
The vase should be classed, I think, with that other black- 
figured amphora published by Conze, as well as the vase in 
Gerhard's Auserl. Vasenbilder, which was cited above, as illus- 
trating, in their sixth century aspect, two elements, the cere- 
monies of the oath and of the arming, which reappear in the 
ephebic discipline of the fourth century. 

C. R. Morey. 

Princeton University. 

1 Cat. Vases Brit. Mus., II, No. 426. Figured in Mon. d. 1st. IX, pis. 9-11. 

2 Martin in D. & S., Diet. Ant., Ill, p. 766. 
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